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THE CONDITION AND NATURE OF THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 

A Lecture^ Introductory to the Coufse on Principles of Medicine^ at Cooper 

Medical Colle^e^ San Francisco^ iSg6'. 

By J. H. Wythe, M.D., LL.D., Acting Professor of Principles and Practice 

of Medicine. 

If an intelligent traveler from the planet Mars, or other distant 
sphere, should visit our land for the purpose of studying our civiliza- 
tion, he would certainly think, until closer investigation undeceived 
him, that we were a very sickly or a very credulous nation. The 
number of medical practitioners of all sorts would certainly surprise 
him. The medical register would show him that about one in 400 
of the entire population is licensed to practise medicine. Counting 
four to a family, this gives 100 families to each physician. 

Further observation would prove that the druggists, almost with- 
out exception, not only dispense but prescribe medicines over their 
counters, contrary to law. In nearly every apothecary's store, cheap 
cures are displayed for almost every ill that flesh is heir to. In 
many of our business streets, also, will be seen signs of cancer curers, 
guaranteeing to remove the disease without the use of the knife; or 
the advertisements of tapeworm doctors, who exhibit rows of bottles 
full of celluloid parasites. Nearly every newspaper contains scores 
of advertisements of quack medicines, or of practitioners, designed 
to catch the eye and empty the pockets of the credulous and unwary. 
Even our medical journals are filled with the names and praises of 
proprietary remedies, whose composition is generally unknown, and 
the offices of physicians are regularly visited by traveling agents 
representing pharmacists who are zealously striving to render popu- 
lar this royal road to medical skill. It is so much easier to give 
some elegant preparation which professes to be suitable to certain 
diseases than it is to examine and know the pathological conditions 
of a patient and prescribe intelligently, that the ignorant or idle in 
the profession are entrapped into a routinisn^ which is fatal to prog- 
ress, while the public, misled by such examples, is encouraged in 
the promiscuous use of doubtful drugs. 

The causes which make this degradation of medical practice pos- 
sible, are two-fold. First, the general ignorance of the community 
respecting the elementary facts of physiology and pathology. Igno- 
rance of scientific truths is usually associated with an obstinate 
pride of opinion, as well as with a weak, yet possibly honest, credu- 
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lity, which is ever ready to enlist in some new scheme of plausible 
or of mysterious pretension. Hence we find people who, for a time, 
profess to believe in homeopathy, then in some proprietary nostrum, 
or the water-cure. Or they are captured by some electrical appli- 
ance, so-called, although it may exhibit no principle of electrical 
science whatever. One of this sort — a man of considerable intelli- 
gence in many things — was speaking to me some time ago about 
rheumatism, of which he said he had been a victim for years, but he 
had found a certain cure for it. **You may think it simple,'' he 
said, *'but I have not had rheumatism since I carried that" — pulling 
a dried potato out of his pocket. I thought it a good illustration of 
faith-cure, but only a few weeks after I met the same gentleman 
perusing a quack advertisement for the cure of rheumatism. He 
told me he had used one bottle of the medicine and was going to get 
another, as it was a sure cure. Such restlessness of character, such 
flightiness of imagination, is by no means uncommon, and is usually 
associated with the most bigoted pride of opinion, which asserts inde- 
pendence of all science or established belief. The vanity of such 
people is only equalled by their imbecility and ignorance. 

The general outline I have given you is, however, but a superfi- 
cial view — such as I have supposed a traveler from Mars might take 
at first, until he had examined the subject more closely. It repre- 
sents the ignorance and commercial spirit which exist in the com- 
munity, rather than the medical profession itself. Your presence 
here, in this noble structure, erected by the unselfish generosity of 
its founder, who still lives and teaches that there is something more 
excellent in medicine than mere money-getting — ^your presence here, 
I say, proves that you have an estimate of your chosen profession 
which ought, and I doubt not will, lift you up to a plane of mental 
and moral excellence as far above the charlatan and ignoramus as 
heaven is from earth. 

True medical science was never more exalted nor more influential 
than in the present age. It is an age of wonderful activity. Its 
mental efforts are intensely energetic, and its results have been great 
discoveries and practical applications of knowledge for the common 
weal. In no departmept has this been more evident than in medical 
science. The use of the thermometer, the stethoscope, the micro- 
scope, and chemical analysis, have greatly assisted the diagnosis of 
disease, while concentrated medicines, the hypodermic method of 
medication, the use of anesthetics, and the antiseptic method of 
antagonizing disease germs, have almost revolutionized medical treat- 
ment. In all civilized countries, hundreds of well qualified physi- 



cians are seeking, in laboratcnies and by clinical research, to extend 
or to simpfify oar knowledge of dispa?ys and their remedies. 

The eflfects of this activity are already seen in the diminishing 
death rate. A recent medical journal states that the late Dr. Parkes 
fixed 17 per 1,000 as the mortality incident to hnman nature — or 
the posable minimnm death rate — and in his time even that figure 
seemed Utopian. But in London the death rate in 1894 ^^ &Ilen 
from 20.5 for the decennium 1881-90, to 17.7 per 1,000, and last 
year, 1895, when the mean was 19.7, there were sanitary areas in 
the great metropolis which gave a death rate of 14.5 and even of 12 
in the 1,000. 

Among the flickering flames and tgms fatui of ignorance and 
greed, true science holds aloft the electric light of truth as a beacon 
which none can mistake. Like the celebrated statue in New York 
harbor, of Liberty enlightening the world, standing on a pedestal of 
solid rock, and holding a brilliant torch far above the feeble lamps 
of passing vessels, as well as those on the shore, so medical science 
stands firmly on its base, erected by the knowledge and skill of ages, 
and illumines all who look above that which is low and sordid, and 
who love truth for truth's sake. 

The aim of medical science is purely benevolent. It is to relieve 
human suffering and to preserve human life. Physicians are not 
traffickers for gain, offering so much medicine or service for so much 
money. Nor are they ambitious aspirants for fame. It is true that 
the principles of Holy Writ, "Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the com," and *'The laborer is worthy of his hire,** 
apply to medical as well as other labors, and a diligent student rea- 
sonably expects to occupy an honorable position among his fellow 
men, but these are incidental and secondary motives in a profession 
whose highest ambition is to do good. The majority of tradesmen 
may think otherwise, and an opinion is quite prevalent that medical 
skill is a gift of nature, and a possession to be traded with. Hence 
the tendency to patronize natural bone-setters, clairvoyants, special 
blood purifiers, or the seventh son of a seventh son. Those of you 
who have been initiated into medical pursuits, know full well that 
nothing but close application to study will insure success, and the 
most elevating and praiseworthy motive for such study is the desire 
to do good to mankind. 

The true physician renders his services whenever they are needed, 
and the compensation depends largely on the patient's ability to pay. 
No class in the community do as much charity work as physicians, 
and it is generally unheralded and unknown to the world at large. 
It is not charity, however, for a physician to work for nothing, or 



for half pay, when his patients are able to compensate him. Much 
of the financial difficulty of the profession is to be attributed to the 
folly of physicians themselves. For the sake of getting practice 
many resort to reprehensible curtailing of professional compensation. 
I am glad that medical societies are protesting against lowering the 
fee for life insurance examinations. I wish they would also protest 
against physicians hiring themselves to societies for a mere trifle. 

I have referred to medical science as if it were a single department 
of human knowledge, but it is only one as a tree is one, with its 
numerous branches, or as a splendid palace is one, with its various 
halls and chambers and corridors. Knowledge pertaining to medi- 
cine is the accumulation of many minds through many ages. 

According to Ebers, we have medical papyri from Egypt, reaching 
back to the eighteenth dynasty, i,6oo years before Christ, represent- 
ing the medical professsion of that early period as thoroughly organ- 
ized and well informed. A professional high school was attached to 
the temple of Seti, at Thebes, and those who were disposed to study 
medicine, after passing the examination for the degree of Scribe, 
were sent to the celebrated medical faculty at Heliopolis, whence 
they returned to Thebes, endowed with the highest honors in sur- 
gery, in ocular treatment, or in any other branch of their profession. 

The age of Pericles, in Greece, was the most advanced period of 
Athenian history. It was an age of philosophers, orators, and 
poets. To this period belong the writings of Hippocrates, the con- 
temporary of Socrates. On account of his abilities and knowledge, 
and his lucid and complete account of the natural history of disease, 
he has been styled the father of medicine. The inhabitants of Argos 
voted him a statue of gold, and the Athenians conferred upon him 
their highest honors. The works of Celsus, in the first century of 
the Christian era, show a marked progress in medical science and 
art since the time of Hippocrates. Galen, in the second century, 
commented upon the works of Hippocrates with such fidelity to 
nature that he became the chief medical authority for 1,300 years. 

The overthrow of Roman civilization by the northern barbarians, 
and the burning of the vast Alexandrian library of 700,000 volumes 
when the Saracens captured Alexandria, in the year 640, transferred 
the seat of knowledge to Arabia and Persia, and for more than 600 
years, down to the close of the fourteenth century, the history of 
medicine may be termed the Arabic period. It was based upon 
translations of such Greek authors as had escaped the flames. In 
the eighth century, Bagdad could boast of its public hospitals and 
laboratories, and its thousands of students. 

As in the Grecian torch-race the burning brand was passed from 



liand to band thronghotit the coarse, so medical learning has passed 
from nation to nation. From the Arabian school medical science 
-was transmitted to Europe by Jewish physicians, who were greatly 
esteemed, and by whose means the light of our science was kept 
alive in the West during the dark ages. 

During a large portion of the middle ages the celebrated school of 
Salerno, in Southern Italy, was the center from which medical sci- 
ence radiated into Western and Southern Europe. This school 
required 7 years' studj^ of physic, and a strict examination in Galen's 
therapeutics. 

In the sixteenth century, the anatomical work of Vesalius, and 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood in the seventeenth 
century, made possible the classic works of Sydenham, Boerhave, 
Haller, Cullen, Hunter, Bichat, and scores of others who have 
^enriched our profession. 

In the present century, the names of Dupuytren, Velpeau, and Pas- 
teur, in France; of Abemethy, Brodie, and Klein, in England; of 
-Syme, Liston, and Simpson, in Scotland; of CoUes and Hamilton in 
Ireland; of Graefe, Rindfleisch, and Virchow, in Germany; of Scarpa, 
Semmola, and Porta, in Italy; of Rush, Gross, and Davis, in our 
own country, with scores of others, will live long in grateful remem- 
brance. 

The ruling principle of scientific medicine — to seek and welcome 
truth from all sources — makes exclusive dogmas impossible to it. 
There were indeed many medical sectaries in the past, which is only 
another way of saying that there were many inquisitive but imag- 
inary minds, whose genius impressed their ideas upon their contem- 
poraries. Human nature is so constituted that the prevalence of a 
dominant idea may mislead sincere minds and become epidemic 
among great numbers of men. There is no security against mis- 
leading tendencies save by rigidly basing our theories upon demon- 
strable scientific truth. If we yield it an imaginary fulcrum, Fancy 
can move the world, or the universe; but the result will be illimita- 
ble chaos. Theory piled upon theory, as men invented cycles and 
•epicycles in the old philosophy to account for the movements of the 
heavens, can never lead to elementary truth, or to a knowledge of 
the actual cosmos. 

The history of medical science is full of instances of speculations 
which rest wholly on theoretical or imaginary grounds. Under the 
influence of the Pythagorean theory, that fire is the prime origin of 
all matter, Hippocrates considered fever to be an increase of the 
original heat, or life principle, and this conception, variously dis- 
torted, was influential for nearly 2,000 years. The Humoral theory. 



as it is called, rested upon the idea that the four elements, fire, air, 
earth, and water, with the combination of four states or qualities, 
heat, cold, moisture, and dryness, gave rise to the four fluids or 
humors of the body, blood, phlegm, bile, and black bile, which pro- 
duced the four temperaments, which in their turn tended to the 
excess or defect of the humors. The Solidists, on the contrary, con- 
sidered disease as an increase or deficiency of tone in the solid fit)ers 
of the body. The Chemical school sought for the essence of disease 
in a sort of chemical fermentation of the fluids, while the Mechanical 
school regarded the body as a machine, subject only to physical laws, 
and disease as derangement in the system of tubes, etc., of which it 
is composed. The Homeopathists consider diseases and remedies to 
be dynamical — whatever may be meant by that term — and claim that 
this power is increased in remedies by trituration and dilution. The 
Brunonian system traced all diseases to increased or defective irrita- 
tion, and Broussais fixed upon irritation of the intestinal canal as the 
starting point of various complex symptoms. 

It is the glory of modern medicine, that while it does not utterly 
condemn theorizing, it teaches that it can only be provisional, and 
that all real progress must rest upon actual discoveries. Up to the 
present time, nothing has assisted a scientific knowledge of disease 
so much as the study of normal and pathological histology in con- 
nection with physiology and clinical observation. We have learned 
from it that morbid phenomena do not differ from normal phenomena, 
since each morbid manifestation has its analogue in physiological 
conditions. We have learned, also, that there are no special patho- 
logical forms. It used to be thought that peculiarly formed cells^ 
exist in tubercle, sarcoma, and cancer, but the microscope has proved 
this to have been a mistake. There is no important difference 
between physiological and pathological laws; the differences are in 
the conditions under which the forces and substances of the body 
operate. Thus the work of the physician is removed from the sphere 
of speculation to the modification of the conditions of morbid life. 
This modification is dependent upon experimental research, so that 
there is no need to draw upon the imagination for facts if we are 
diligent in the study of our science 

Speculative imagination is the prolific ?^ource of all quackery what- 
ever, in medicine, in philosophy, and in religion. The magnetic 
baths of Mesmer, Perkins' metallic tractors, the old Grecian cos- 
mogonies and their revival in modern times, electro-biology, and 
spiritualism, with a host of similar delusions, have no other founda- 
tion. Such theories are sometimes associated with facts, since some 



truth may exist in the wildest scheme of error, but such association 
only renders the speculations more delusive. , ^. , , 

The rapid sketch I have made of the progress of medical knowl- 
edee shows it to be a river that is fed by numerous rills. It is also 
a treasure increased by the labors of many, and committed to its 
^aduates for use and increase. It is no solitary conception, nor 
exclusive dogma, starting from the genius of a smgle mind, and 
carried out by its followers. It is truth respecting the body and 
xnind of man. as it has been filtered through the history of ages. 

In the lectures of this department we shall discuss the qualifica- 
tions and ethical principles necessary for one to take a place, and 
retem it, in so honorable and useful a calUng as that of medicine, as 
well as those general principles respecting disease itself, which lie at 
the foundation of successful practice. At the entrance of your 
chosen profession, you see rising up before you, on one side the pil- 
lars of didactic and experimental study, and on the other side those 
of clinical practice in medicine and in surgery. The general prin- 
ciples, which we shall consider form the arch between them, and the 
ethical qualifications of the physician himself, the keystone which 
binds all the parts together. 

In closing this lecture, I will try to give you my conception of the 
ideal physician and surgeon. He is a minister to human need in 
time of greatest suffering, or of greatest danger. His acts, and 
words, and even the expression of his countenance, are closely scru- 
tinized, and have immense influence. Through the windows of his 
soul nothing but the light of truth should ever shine. If he is 
worthy of the name he bears, he employs his taints, his study, his 
time, and his best efforts for the good of others. He is deterred by 
no obstacle, shrinks from no danger, and spares no pains, to save 
life, or to relieve suffering. He should have a sound mind in a 
sound body. An eagle's eye, a lady's hand, and a lion's heart, was 
the old description of a good surgeon, but these are not possible to a 
shattered bodily frame. Every habit of life, therefore, which impairs 
the bodily vigor, is laid aside by him who would excel in his pro- 
fession. He will maintain the courtesies of a gentleman on all occa- 
sions, avoiding everything rude, vulgar, or profane. 

He is also a man of general information. His qualifications in 
the healing art will be rightly judged by his proficiency in this 
respect. As a man of liberal education, he is supposed to be familiar 
with the leading facts and principles of science, literature, philoso- 
phy, and the arts. Gross ignorance of these things will, as a gen- 
eral rule, be considered evidence of neglect or idleness, and consequent 
incapacity. His intellect should be clear and not mystical, nor easily 
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mystified. He should be accustomed to take a comprehensive or 
bird's-eye view of every subject he contemplates, have delicate 
esthetic perception to be able to detect the least want of harmony 
or proportion, and be of sound practical judgment, that he may- 
draw correct inferences. 

As to his professional knowledge, he should consider, not what is 
old nor what is new, but simply what is true. To attain this knowl- 
edge of truth, he keeps fresh in his mind the fundamental principles 
of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, and constantly applies them 
to his therapeutics and practice. He keeps fully abreast with the 
researches and discoveries of others, and spares no pains to provide 
himself with the means of testing their truth. With him science 
and experience go hand in hand, and before them disease, and often 
death, retires. 

His heart is warm and full of courage, yet tender, sympathetic, 
generous, and above all, religious. He is incapable of a mean action^ 
He acts under a sense of responsibility to his Creator. He is influ- 
enced by love to God and charity to all mankind. Knowing that 
his best efforts will be fruitless without the blessing of heaven, he 
neglects not to ask Divine assistance for his professional as well as 
his private duties. 

Such is my ideal of a good physician. Such have often shed 
luster on our profession. With untiring industry, unostentatious 
charity, and unaffected piety, such have lived on earth to bless 
mankind, and have been followed to the skies with the benedictions 
of all who knew them. Let us follow such examples, and we shall 
have the satisfaction of knowing that we have not lived and labored 
in vain. 
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